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CHAPTER  I 
DEVELOPING  TEE  PROBLEM 

A  major  ideal  of  the  American  people  is  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.   Through  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
variety  and  magnitude  of  individual  differences  among  children 
comes  the  realization  that  real  equality  of  opportunity  means 
"providing  programs  which  are  equally  suited  to  the  varied  char- 
acteristics and  needs  of  different  children. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  reflected  in 

two  philosophical  beliefs  of  accepting  all  children: 

One  is  the  belief  that  every  human  being  is  inherent- 
ly valuable  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  all  the 
help  that  can  be  given  him  in  achieving  his  best  de- 
velopment.  The  other  is  the  recognition  that  all 
children  potentially  can  make  some  contribution  to 
carrying  on  the  society  into  which  they  are  born  and 
therefore  deserve  respect  for  whatever  talents  they 
can  put  to  work  for  the  common  good.2 

Through  observation  and  study,  teachers  are  realizing 

the  need  for  a  program  that  provides  for  the  individual  growth 

and  development  of  children.   There  is  an  awareness  that  each 


1.  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Elementary 

School  Principals,  "Meeting  Special  Needs  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Child,"  Nineteenth  Yearbook,  Bulletin  (Vol.  XIX, 
No.  6)  Washington,  D.  C.:   1940.   p.  229. 

2.  American  Council  on  Education.   Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 

cation.  Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children,  Staff  of 
the  Division  on  Child  development  and  xeacher  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.  C.:   1945.   p.  9, 
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chlld  grows  and  develops  in  a  pattern  that  Is  distinctly  his 
own--a  pattern  that  has  his  background  of  experiences,  inter- 
ests, and  behavior  as  well  as  physical,  mental,  and  social  char- 
's 
act eristics.    There  is  an  awareness,  too,  that  each  child  must 

have  a  feeling  of  success  and  security  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
growth  and  development. 

Through  a  better  understanding  of  child  growth  and  de- 
velopment adequate  provisions  can  be  made  for  deviant  children 
in  the  first  grade.   Such  an  understanding  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide each  child  with  conditions  for  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  his  potentialities. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  provide 
a  new  and  objective  basis  for  our  present  ideas  of  human  growth, 
development,  and  learning.  It  will  attempt  to  develop  a  philos- 
ophy "that  each  child  is  an  individual  and  that  he  travels  by 
his  own  tailor-made  time  schedule."4  It  will  attempt  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  between  home,  school,  and 
community. 

The  Problem 
The  problem  in  this  study  is  to  determine  how  the 
school  program  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  deviating 
children  in  the  first  grade. 


3.  urnold  Gesell  and  Frances  L.  Ilg,  The  Child  From  Five  to  Ten, 

p.  16. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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This  problem  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions, namely: 

(1)  What  effects  do  the  home  and  community  have  upon 
the  child? 

(2)  What  should  be  the  educational  philosophy  of  de- 
viating children* 

(3)  How  do  children  become  maladjusted?  At  home?  At 
school? 

(4)  What  are  individual  differences? 

(5)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  child  growth  and 
development  patterns? 

(6)  How  can  readiness  be  determined  and  developed? 

Definition  of  lerms 


Evaluations  of  terms  used  will  be  made  in  the  following 


way: 


(1)  Deviating  children.   Children  deviate  mentally, 
socially,  educationally,  or  physically  from  the  so-called  "nor- 
mal" child.   The  normal  child  may  be  strong  in  certain  traits  and 
weak  in  others,  but  as  a  whole  he  will  generally  be  equivalent 
within  the  range  of  tolerated  differences.   The  deviating  child 
may  be  either  above  or  below  the  central  tendency  of  the  group. 

(2)  Child  growth.   Each  child  has  a  unique  pattern  of 
growth  and  development  that  is  both  typical  and  individual. 

(3)  Individual  differences.   Each  child  has  his  own 
background  of  experiences,  inclinations,  preferences,  inhibi- 
tions, and  modes  of  behavior.   Therefore,  individuality  is  re- 
flected in  his  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  growth. 

Delimitations 
A  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  deviating  chil- 
dren was  so  comprehensive  that  the  investigator  found  it  neces- 
sary to  delimit  the  topic  to  problems  more  closely  related  to 
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this  study. 

(1)  It  was  limited  to  a  study  of  first  grade  children 
in  respect  to  their  pre-school  development  and  initial  entrance 
to  school.   Only  through  an  understanding  of  the  home  and  com- 
munity can  provisions  be  made  for  all  children. 

(2)  It  was  centered  upon  a  program  for  children  with 
cultural  and  economic  handicaps.   These  have  a  vital  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  child. 

13)   Several  case  studies  of  children  ranging  from 
normal  to  sub-normal  were  included,   iimphasis  was  placed  upon 
deviates  that  can  profit  by  individual  instruction  in  the  typi- 
cal classroom.   Those  with  serious  mental  or  physical  handicaps 
were  excluded  from  this  study. 

Basic  Assumptions 

(1)  A  major  ideal  of  the  American  people  is  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.   The  school  must  provide  this  equal- 
ity. 

(2)  Every  human  being  is  inherently  valuable  and  there- 
fore has  the  right  to  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  him  In  a- 
chieving  his  best  development. 

Need  for  the  Study 
Working  with  Junior  Primary  children  for  the  past 
twelve  years  has  convinced  the  investigator  of  the  necessity  for 
adapting  the  school  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  enter- 
ing school.   It  has  shown  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  environmental  background  of  children. 
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xhere  is  a  need  for  thoughtful  planning  and  intelli- 
gent guidance  of  experiences  through  a  program  that  will  meet 
these  needs  of  deviating  children. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  (l)    child 
growth  and  development,  (2)  individual  differences,  and  ^3)  the 
causes  of  maladjustment. 

Only  through  a  better  understanding  of  "the  whole 
child"  can  teachers  acquire  the  necessary  skills  for  providing 
a  good  educational  program  for  all  American  children. 

Method  of  Procedure 

(1)  The  investigator  used  the  normative- survey  method 
in  this  study.  Several  months  were  spent  in  collecting  data  and 
materials  relating  to  this  problem. 

(2)  Evaluations  were  made  through  both  an  intensive 
and  extensive  reading  of  books  and  current  periodicals. 

(3)  Case  studies  were  made  by  the  investigator  as  a 
further  development  of  the  problem. 

(4)  The  review  of  literature  was  continued  until  ad- 
ditional reading  contributed  very  little  new  material. 

(5)  The  study  was  terminated  with  a  summary  of  out- 
growths and  conclusions  as  a  result  of  this  investigation. 


CHAPTER  II 

DEVIANT  CHILDREN 

Adjustment  to  School 
"The  children  of  Florida  are  coming  to  school!"1  They 
are  coming  from  homes  of  plenty,  homes  of  privation,  homes  domi- 
nated by  anxiety  and  fear;  safe  homes,  sound  homes--homes  repre- 
senting every  walk  of  life.   Their  entrance  to  school  is  their 
first  break  from  the  security  of  home  and  family.   They  enter 
school  with  mixed  attitudes — feelings  of  courage  or  fear;  inde- 
pendent, helpless;  strong,  frail;  well  adjusted  or  maladjusted. 
What  are  their  hopes  and  desires?  What  are  the  needs  and  desires 
that  must  be  fulfilled  to  assure  them  a  feeling  of  success  and 
security?   How  may  these  needs  be  met?   These  questions  show  how 

difficult  It  is  for  the  teacher  or  parent  to  understand  adequate- 

p 

ly  the  complexity  of  the  human  organism  called  the  child. 

The  phases  of  growth  taking  place  within  the  child  are 
so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  develop 
to  its  fullest  capacity  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  whole- 
some development  of  all  the  others.   His  physical,  mental,  and 


1.   Adapted  to  the  Florida  setting  from  a  series  of  statements 
by  Lorraine  Sherer,  Their  First  Years  in  School,  p.  25, 
as  quoted  by  The  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Florida  State 
College  for  Women:   A  Guide  to  Improved  Practice  in  Flor- 
ida Elementary  Schools,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  Bulletin 
No.  9,  p.  27. 

2„   Loc.  cit. 
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emotional  growth  requires  an  environment  which  provides  expe- 
riences that  will  develop  the  "whole  child." 

If  we  keep  these  facts  in  mind  we  realize  that  every- 
thing that  has  happened  to  the  child  is  reflected  in  his  develop- 
ment and  attitudes.   Each  child  has  had  individual  experiences. 
Each  comes  to  think  of  himself  and  his  world  in  a  special  way. 
Family  life  has  to  a  large  extent  shaped  his  development.   The 
forces  that  have  functioned  in  the  past  will  continue  to  express 
themselves  in  the  child's  future  behavior.   They  determine  his 
need  for  security  and  belonging.  Knowledge  of  these  forces  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  understand  why  each  child  thinks,  feels, 
and  acts  as  he  does.4 

The  unique  qualities  of  each  child  determine  his  pat- 
tern  of  learning,   of  growth  and  development.   Thus  we  see  that 
what  a  child  learns  in  his  pre-school  years  becomes  the  basis 
for  all  subsequent  learning.0  In  discussing  the  learning  proc- 
ess Woodruff  states: 


3.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Florida  State  College  for  Women; 

A  Guide  To  Improved  Practice  in  Florida  Elementary  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida.  Bul- 
letin No.  9.   p.  27. 

4.  American  Council  on  education.   Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 

tion. Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children.  Staff  of  the 
Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher  i-ersonnel, 
Washington,  D.  C.:   1945.  p.  42, 

5.  National  Education  Association  and  American  Association  of 

School  Administrators.   Education  Policy  Commission,  Ed- 
ucation For  All  American  Children,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
1948.   p.  108-109. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  123. 


«  « 
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The  process  of  learning  is  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
individual  is  changed  from  a  bundle  of  potentialities 
to  an  acting  organism  with  ideas,  habits,  skills,  pref- 
erences and  other  distinguishing  personality  charac- 
teristics •  •  •   The  first  step  in  becoming  an  effec- 
tive teacher,  then,  is  the  development  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  tbe  learning  process o^ 

Through  this  understanding,  the  contributing  factors 
to  maladjustment  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.   Each  child 
would  be  better  understood;  he  would  not  be  given  work  beyond 
his  ability;  he  would  not  lose  his  sense  of  security  and  well 
being. 

We  recognize  the  classroom  teacher  as  the  vital  link 
between  home  and  school.   She  has  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing favorable  relationships  between  the  child,  school,  and  home. 
This  responsibility  is  even  greater  to  the  first  grade  teacher 
because  the  child's  initial  school  experience  is  the  first  sep- 
aration from  the  security  of  the  home  to  a  strange  new  environ- 
ment, the  classroom.   He  is  separated  from  the  security  of  the 
small  family  group  which  has  contributed  so  large  a  part  of  his 
experience.   He  must  be  led  slowly  from  his  status  within  the 
family  life  to  that  of  tbe  group.   There  is  an  adjustment  to  be 
made  in  his  habits  and  attitudes  in  order  that  his  behavior  will 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  that  of  the  group. 

In  discussing  the  learning  process  further  Woodruff 

Q 

states  that  what  the  child  learns  depends  both  upon  his  own 


7.  Ashael  D.  Woodruff,  The  Psychology  of  Teaching,  p.  45. 

8.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  9.   Op.  cit.   p.  40. 

9.  Woodruff,  Op.  cit.   p.  47. 
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motivation  and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  motivation  of  the 
teacher.   Since  inner  motivation  is  a  prerequisite  to  learning, 
good  teaching  starts  with  an  attempt  to  understand  the  motives 
of  the  child  as  well  ss  recognizing  undesirable  trends  in  the 
learning  process. 

In  reference  to  present  school  conditions,  Woodruff 
points  out  that  in  almost  every  school  children  are  pushed  into 
maladjustments  instead  of  being  helped  to  success  ...   This 
results  in  a  feeling  of  frustration  instead  of  satisfaction  and 
achievement.   It  results  in  some  form  of  "non-adjustive  reaction," 
such  as  temper  tantrums,  rebellion,  and  negativism.   Still  other 
children  may  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  with  such  com- 
pensatory reactions  as  day-dreaming  or  inattentiveness.   Some 
may  turn  to  infantile  behavior  that  is  typical  of  an  earlier 
stage  of  life.   More  severe  maladjustments  which  may  result  in 
psychoneuroses  require  the  attention  of  a  psychiatrist.  A  more 
graphic  picture  Is  given  In  Woodruff's  chart,  Possible  Forms  of 
Deviant  Behavior.11 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  124-135. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  135.   Figure  5,  Possible  Forms  of  Deviant  Behav- 

ior, quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  some 
undesirable  behavior  is  not  the  result  of  conflict  but  rather 
of  immaturity  due  to  lack  of  experience.   If  the  problem  is  in 
the  initial  stage  of  development,  the  teacher  may  be  able  to 
find  the  conflict  or  frustration  and  correct  it.   She  should 
look  for  the  following  indicators  of  maladjustment  by  Woodruff 
as  a  guide  in  diagnosing  children: 

A.  Casual  overt  behavior:   Frowning,  blinking,  nail- 
biting,  restlessness  ... 

B.  Intensive  or  explosive  reactions:   Hurt,  reaction 
to  criticism,  apprehension  ... 

C.  Exhibitionism: 

( 1)  Aggression:   Teasing,  bullying,  pushing  oth- 
ers, picking  on  other  children 

(2)  Self  display:   Showing  off,  attempts  to  be 
center  of  activity,  acting  funny 

D.  Preoccupation:   Day-dreaming,  absent-mindedness, 
marked  inattention 

E.  Withdrawal:  Avoiding  others,  being  as  inconspic- 
uous as  possible 

F.  Minor  physical  disfunction:   Fatigue,  loss  of  ap- 
petite  . \    .  12 

Teachers  should  evaluate  themselves  in  regard  to  emo- 
tional stability  and  personality  as  well  as  their  methods  of 
teaching.   Failure  to  meet  individual  needs  Is  often  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics  of  youth.   Each 
child's  special  interests  should  be  studied  and  used  to  develop 
confidence  and  security.   When  the  same  curriculum  is  used  on 
the  whole  class  some  will  be  pushed  too  hard,  and  some  will  be 
allowed  to  loaf.13  The  school  then  will  have  produced  some 


12.  Ibid.,  p.  138-139. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  145-148. 
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maladjustments . 

Fernald,  like  Woodruff,  suggests  that  the  child  be 
protected  from  situations  that  result  in  a  negative  emotional 
response  during  the  early  stages  of  learning  ...  in  order 
that  he  might  become  a  successful  member  of  his  school  group.  4 

Skinner   speaks  of  learning  as  a  process  which  goes 
on  from  birth,  and  the  average  individual  has  learned  thorough- 
ly a  large  number  of  adjustment  techniques  long  before  he  is 
old  enough  to  go  to  school  ..."   We  should  not  overlook  unde- 
sirable techniques  on  the  theory  "he  is  only  a  baby"  or  "he  is 
too  young  to  understand,"  because  he  is  not  too  young  to  learn. 

Case  Studies 

As  a  further  means  of  continuing  the  program  of  child 
study  the  following  case  studies  were  prepared  by  the  investi- 
gator to  indicate  possibilities  of  helping  deviant  children  in 
the  regular  classroom. 

This  information  was  obtained  from  individual  cumula- 
tive records  and  conferences  with  parents  to  "reveal  factors  as- 
sociated with  the  beginnings  of  problems  likely  to  become  seri- 
ous."16 

Screening  tests  for  vision  and  hearing  were  given  to 


14.  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Sub- 

jects, p.  18. 

15.  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  515. 

16.  Henry  S.  Otto,  Elementary  School  Organization  and  Adminis- 

tration, p.  465, 
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the  children  who  were  also  weighed  and  measured  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Mental  and  readiness  tests  "constituted  the  more  ob- 
jective tools"  used  in  identifying  the  children  that  needed 
special  training. 

Otto  refers  to  the  classroom  teacher  as 

a  continuous  screening  agent  regarding  all  kinds  of 
children's  problems  .  .  .   Thus  the  teacher  must  be 
capable  of  recognizing  the  degrees  of  deviation  which 
merit  special  examination  by  experts. 

The  teacher  is  really  a  first  line  officer  in 
the  selection  of  cases  for  more  careful  study  and 
possible  designation  for  special  education. 1" 


17.   Loc.  cit. 
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Case  Study  I 
Name:   Turner 

Date  of  Birth;   November  21,  1941 
School;  Webster  Avenue 
Date  of  Entrance;   September  8,  1947 
Mental  Tests; 

I.   Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test, 
Score  53,  Rating  C,  Mental  Age  5-10,  I.  Q.  100. 
Inabilities  were  noted  as  follows: 

1.  Poor  motor  and  auditory  memory, 

2.  Inability  to  see  relationships, 

5,   Inability  to  see  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  forms. 
II.   Reading  Readiness,  Test  I, 

Part  I,  low  average  26,  low  background  of 

experiences. 
Part  II,  visual  discrimination  6,  very  low. 
Total  Score  32,  low. 
Vision:   22/20  Hearing:   Normal 

Speech:   Has  normal  speech.   Enunciation  and  pronunciation  good. 
Vocabulary  limited.   Unable  to  express  himself  in 
simple  sentences. 
Physical  Condition;   General  health  good.   No  serious  diseases. 
Average  height  and  weight.   Very  active  and  enjoys 
games. 
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Muscle  Control:  Has  average  control  of  large  body  activities 
but  is  poor  in  finger  and  hand  movements  (coloring, 
cutting,  drawing). 

Psychological  Data:   Seems  normally  secure  and  happy  in  school. 
Attention  span  short — goes  from  one  activity  to  anoth- 
er before  first  is  completed. 

Home  Background:   Narrow  home  background,  limited  number  of 

books  and  magazines.   Low  economic  status.   Few  toys. 

Father:   Works  in  phosphate  mines.   Health  fair.   Completed  ninth 
grade  in  school.  Works  long  hours.   Radio  only  enter- 
tainment. 

Mother:  Centers  interest  in  running  home.  Completed  seventh 
grade  in  school. 

Other  Children:   Older  half-brother  in  third  grade  (former  mar- 
riage).  Two  younger  sisters,  ages  two  and  four.  Boys 
work  and  play  together.   Older  boy  looks  after  Turner 
and  is  interested  in  what  he  does  in  school. 

Home  Incident:   None.   All  seem  well  adjusted. 

Home  Interest  in  School:   Mother  would  like  to  take  more  active 
part  but  feels  responsibility  of  staying  home  with 
younger  children. 

Personal  and  Social  Data:   Shows  friendly  attitude  toward  class- 
mates and  teachers.   Feels  at  home  in  the  classroom. 
Works  and  plays  well  with  the  group. 

Remarks 
Following  a  period  of  readiness  development  Turner  soon 
began  regular  first  grade  work.    hrough  a  program  of  rich 
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experiences  his  vocabulary  Increased,  and  he  was  soon  able  to 
tell  interesting  stories.   Good  work  habits  developed  as  his 
attention  span  increased. 

In  this  case  the  child  was  handicapped  by  poor  back- 
ground of  experiences.   Once  these  were  developed  he  became  in- 
terested and  was  often  the  leader  in  activities. 
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Case  Study  II 
Name;   Sarah 

Date  of  Birth:   December  28,  1941 
School:   Webster  Avenue 
Date  of  Entrance:   September  8,  1947 
Mental  Testa: 

I.   Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test, 
Score  47,  Rating  C,  Mental  Age  5-10,  I.  Q.  98. 
Inabilities  were  noted  as  follows: 

1.  Poor  motor  and  auditory  memory, 

2.  Inability  to  see  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences. 

II.   Readiness  Test,  First  Year  Readiness  Test  I, 

Part  I,  low,  indicating  lack  of  experience 

and  concepts. 
Part  II,  average,  indicating  visual  discrim- 
ination. 
Total  Score  70,  average. 
Vision:   20/20  Hearing:   Normal 

Speech:   Normal.   Good  enunciation  and  pronunciation.   Fair  vo- 
cabulary.  Could  express  herself  in  short  simple  sen- 
tences. 
Physical  Condition:   Good.  No  serious  disease  experience.   Very 
poor  appetite — never  seemed  hungry.   Small  in  compari- 
son to  other  girls  her  age. 
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Muscle  Control:   Good.   Average  control  of  hand  and  finger  move- 
ments and  large  body  activities. 

Psychological  Data;   Very  timid.   Feeling  of  insecurity  away 

from  home.  Lacks  confidence  in  herself.  Prefers  com- 
pany of  adults. 

Home  Background:  Average.   Parents  enjoy  good  literature  and 

provide  books  for  Sarah.   Parents  take  active  part  in 
church  and  community  activities. 

Father:   Carpenter.   Good  health.   Completed  tenth  grade  in 

school.   Is  interested  in  school  and  community  activ- 
ities. 

Mother:   Completed  tenth  grade  in  school.   Is  also  interested 
in  school  activities.   Takes  active  part  in  P.  T.  A. 
programs. 

Other  Children:   None  in  family.   Sarah  plays  with  little  girl 

that  lives  next  door.  Traveled  with  parents  while  fa- 
ther was  in  service.  Little  chance  to  play  with  chil- 
dren her  own  age  until  recently. 

Home  Incident:   Unsatisfactory  early  home  life  due  to  moving 
from  camp  to  camp  to  be  near  father. 

Home  Interest  in  School:   Barents  visit  school  when  invited.   Are 
always  anxious  to  take  an  active  part. 

Personal  and  Social  Data:   Very  timid — withdraws  from  the  group 
and  does  not  take  active  part  unless  called  upon, 
shows  friendly  attitude  but  is  self-conscious  about 
making  friends. 
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Remarks 

Sarah  responded  well  to  the  readiness  program.   She 
was  interested  in  school  and  had  average  command  of  language. 

As  she  gained  confidence  and  developed  a  feeling  of 
security,  she  made  friends  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  activ- 
ities. 

In  Sarah's  case  the  difficulty  was  in  making  an  adjust- 
ment from  the  home  to  the  group.   She  first  worked  with  small 
groups  until  confidence  was  built  up.   Parents  co-operated  by 
inviting  other  children  to  play  with  Sarah. 
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Case  Study  III 
Name »   Ray 

Date  of  Birth:   October  11,  1941 
School:   Webster  Avenue 
Date  of  Entrance:   September  8,  1947 
Mental  Tests: 

I.   Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test, 
Score  20,  Rating  E,  Mental  Age  4-8,   I.  Q.  70. 
Inabilities  noted: 

1.  Inability  to  make  comparisons  and  asso- 
ciations, 

2.  Short  memory  span  of  ideas, 

3.  Inability  to  note  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences. 

II.   Readiness  Test,  First  Year  Readiness  Test  I, 

Part  I,  very  low,  scored  2  out  of  possible 

low  score  14. 
Part  II,  very  low,  scored  3  out  of  possible 

low  score  6. 
Total  Score  5  out  of  possible  low  score  20. 
Vision:   20/20  Hearing:   Normal 

Speech:   Does  not  speak  clearly  and  distinctly.  Does  not  stammer 
but  at  times  finds  it  hard  to  vocalize  words.   Very 
meager  vocabulary.   Little  tendency  to  talk. 
Physical  Condition:   Poor.   Tires  easily.   Nurse  recommends  ton- 
sils and  adenoids  be  removed  during  vacation.   Had 
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frequent  colds. 
Muscle  Control:   Poor.   Does  not  have  average  control  of  large 

body  activities  or  hand  and  finger  movements  ^ color- 
ing, drawing,  cutting) 
Psychological  Data:   Slow  mental  maturity.   Short  attention 

span.   Day-dreams.   Regressive  in  personality  trait s-- 

withdraws  from  group. 
Home  Background:   Broken.   Mother  left  home  when  nay  was  a  few 

months  old.   Ray  was  brought  up  by  aunt  until  father 

remarried. 
Father:   Railroad  conductor.   Moderate  income.   Completed 

twelfth  grade.   Owns  their  home. 
Step-mother:   Completed  twelfth  grade.   Worries  about  Ray  and 

blames  mother  for  his  condition.   Likes  to  be  on  the 

go.   Leaves  younger  children  with  neighbor. 
Other  Children:   Half  brother  and  half  sister,  ages  three  and 

five.   Ray  does  not  play  with  other  children  his  age. 
Home  Incident:   None,  other  than  mother  leaving  husband  and 

child. 
Home  Interest  in  School:   Very  little  shown. 
Personal  and  Social  Data:   Is  very  unresponsive.   Likes  to  work 

and  play  alone.   Is  hesitant  when  called  upon.   Did 

show  interest  in  pictures  but  not  in  reading. 

Remarks 
Attempts  were  made  to  develop  in  Ray  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity, through  a  longer  readiness  program.   By  the  end  of  the 
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year  he  took  part  in  group  work  and  showed  an  interest  in  read- 
ing.  He  adjusted  to  the  group,  and  through  choral  reading  his 
speech  was  improved.   His  work  habits  improved,  and  he  was  less 
apt  to  day-dream. 
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Gase  Study  IV 
Name:   Margie 

Date  of  Birth:   May  16,  1941 
School:   Webster  Avenue 
Date  of  Entrance:   September  8,  1948 
Mental  Teats: 

I.   Detroit  Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test, 
Score  32,  Rating  D,  Mental  Age  5-2,   I.  Q.  80. 
Inabilities  noted: 

1.  Short  memory  span, 

2.  Inability  to  recognize  likenesses  and 
differences, 

3.  Poor  motor  control  and  auditory  memory. 
II.   First  Year  Readiness  Test  I, 

Part  I,  score  26--borderline  between  low  and 

average. 
Part  II,  score  3 — very  low,  could  not  match 

words  or  letters. 
Total  Score  29 — low. 
Vision:   20/20  Hearing:   Normal 

Speech:   Infantile--uses  baby  talk.   Speaks  in  monosyllables 

and  phrases. 
Physical  Condition:   Good.   No  serious  disease  experiences. 

Average  height  and  weight. 
Muscle  Control:   Has  poor  control  of  large  body  movements  and 

finger  and  hand  movements  (drawing,  coloring,  cutting). 
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Psy etiological  Data:  Short  attention  span — soon  loses  interest. 
Plays  with  one  toy,  then  with  another,  etc.  Tries  to 
take  toys  from  other  children.  Shows  babyish  tenden- 
cies. 

Home  Background;   Limited  number  of  books  and  magazines.  Listen 
to  radio.  Use  poor  judgment  in  care  and  training  of 
children. 

Father:   Truck  driver.  Finished  seventh  grade  in  school.   Low 
to  moderate  income. 

Mother:  Very  nervous.  Over-anxious  concerning  Margie.  Says 
she  has  to  "beat"  her  to  make  her  learn.  Wants  her 
pushed  ahead  of  reading  readiness  group. 

Other  Children:   Older  sister  age  twelve.   She  is  a  good  student 
and  does  above  average  work.   She  is  over-anxious  too 
in  respect  to  Margie.   Margie  has  little  opportunity 
to  work  independently. 

Home  Incident:   None 

Home  Interest  in  School:  Mother  attends  P.  T.  A.  and  comes  of- 
ten to  visit  class.  Margie  shows  tension  while  mother 
is  in  room. 

Personal  and  Social  Data:   Shows  very  babyish  tendencies — pos- 
sibly to  become  center  of  attention.   Very  selfish  and 
does  not  want  to  take  turns  or  share  toys.   Poor  memo- 
ry span  and  work  habits.   Is  easily  distracted. 

Remarks 
Margie,  like  Ray,  was  given  a  prolonged  readiness 
program  to  help  build  up  a  background  of  experiences.   Through 
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these  she  developed  a  feeling  of  success  and  security.   Her 
work  habits  improved  as  Margie  gained  confidence.   She  became 
more  attentive  and  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  class  activ- 
ities. By  the  end  of  the  term  she  had  lost  many  of  her  babyish 
tendencies  and  was  willing  to  share  toys  with  other  children. 
She  became  interested  in  picture  books  and  simple  chart  stories 
and  showed  signs  of  readiness  for  reading. 
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Case  Study  V 

Name:   Donald 

Date  of  Birth:   February  27,  1941 

School:   Webster  Avenue 

Date  of  Entrance:   November  17,  1947 

Mental  Testa:   No  response 

Vision:   No  response  Hearing :   Seems  normal 

Speech:   Infantile,  makes  sounds,  occasionally  repeats  words 
more  by  accident  than  direct  response  to  stimulus. 

Physical  Condition:   Pair;  frequent  colds;  posture  poor;  poor 
muscle  co-ordination  in  walking.   Unable  to  partici- 
pate in  physical  activities  during  play  period.   Un- 
dernourished--craves  food  at  mealtime. 

Muscle  Control:   Very  poor.   No  attempt  at  writing.   Drawing 
very  crude. 

Psychological  Data:   Practically  no  attention  span.   If  so,  it 

is  very  erratic.  Occasionally  will  play  with  toys  but 
soon  loses  interest.  Walks  around  room  watching  other 
groups  work;  refuses  to  take  part. 

Home  Background:   Very  poor.   Mother  supports  family.   Previous 
records  indicate  she  has  been  married  twice  before. 

Father:   No  information.  Mother  sole  support  of  family. 

Mother:   Very  dominating.   Excessive  talker.   Works  in  laundry. 
Health  poor.   Shifts  responsibility  on  older  child. 

Other  Children:   Twin  sister  who  is  very  Immature.   Not  as  re- 
sponsive as  other  children  in  Junior  Primary  group. 
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Older  sister  of  normal  intelligence,  in  Grade  III,  reads  well, 
knows  number  facts  but  is  very  poor  in  taking  direc- 
tions.  Has  care  of  Donald  and  twin  sister.   All  show 
nervous  frustration — withdraw  from  group. 

Home  Incident:   Donald  dominated  twin  sister  until  three  years 
old.   Took  tricycle  away  from  sister.  Mother  flew  in 
rage  and  made  sister  "beat  Donald  up"  to  get  tricycle. 
Since  then  she  has  dominated  Donald. 

Home  Interest  in  School:   Very  little. 

Personal  and  Social  Data:   Very  unsocial  due  to  speech  handicap. 
Chases  children  during  play  period.   Feels  no  respon- 
sibility in  taking  part  with  group  activities.   Table 
manners  very  crude- -could  not  use  straw  when  drinking 
milk  from  a  bottle.   Fearful  and  generally  regressive. 

Remarks 
Due  to  immaturity  and  lack  of  mental  ability,  Donald 
showed  no  interest  in  school  activities  at  first.   He  gradually 
became  Interested  in  blocks  and  would  string  them  together  to 
represent  a  train.   Finally  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  put  wheels 
on  the  train.   He  was  quite  proud  of  his  accomplishment  and  our 
praise  of  his  work.   During  this  time  Donald  did  not  talk;  he 
only  made  sounds.   His  first  response,  "choo-choo,"  was  made 
after  finding  a  picture  of  train  in  a  book.   He  later  said  "car." 
Donald  gradually  became  interested  in  music--he  would  keep  time 
and  try  to  sing.   When  the  victrola  was  brought  in  he  would  clap 
his  hands  and  dance  and  then  sit  close  to  it  and  smile  during 
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the  music.   Donald  also  showed  interest  in  movies  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  movie  projector.   These  two  interests  were  the 
only  ones  that  created  a  response  in  Donald. 
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Educatlonal  Philosophy  of  the  Teacher 
of  Deviating,  Children 

The  acceptance  of  every  child  "as  having  intrinsic 

worth,  no  matter  what  his  capacities  or  behavior,"  should  be 

the  philosophy  of  teachers  dealing  with  deviating  children. 

She  will  reject  no  child  as  hopeless  or  unworthy  but  accept  all 

18 
children.    To  understand  the  child  adequately  she  herself  must 

be  well  adjusted  and  mature.   She  must  be  capable  of  giving  sym- 
pathetic and  expert  guidance.   She  will  provide  a  school  envi- 
ronment that  will  be  conducive  to  the  child's  sound  mental  and 

19 
physical  health. 

Her  place  will  be  one  of  sharing,  not  dominating.   She 
will  consider  herself  as  a  guide  in  helping  the  child  become  in- 
creasingly independent  and  self-reliant.   Her  relationship  with 
the  child  will  be  such  that  her  influence  and  guidance  will  be 
sought;  and,  as  was  said  previously,  in  knowing  the  child,  she 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  his  background,  his  desires, 
and  abilities.   She  will  recognize  social  maladjustments  as 
signs  of  the  need  for  inner  satisfaction  rather  than  acts  of  de- 
liberate malice. 

Much  time  will  be  spent  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school,  as  well  as  during  those  that  follow,  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  child,  in  providing  a  flexible  program  that 


18.  American  Council  on  Education.   Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 

cation.  Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children,  Staff  of 
the  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.  C.:   1945.   p.  9-10. 

19.  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  540-541. 
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20 
serves  his  needs.    The  first  weeks  will  be  a  period  of  guid- 
ance in  helping  the  child  make  an  adequate  adjustment  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  home  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  school.   School 
will  become  an  adventure  when  children  are  doing  things  in  which 

they  are  interested.   They  will  be  happier,  learn  more,  and  be- 

21 
come  better  adjusted  in  personal  relationships.    They  will  de- 
velop a  feeling  of  security  when  accepted  by  the  group.   This 
feeling  will  help  remove  many  of  the  barriers  that  lead  to  frus- 
tration and  maladjustments  of  deviant  children.   This  security 
will  lead  to  a  feeling  of  success,  mutual  respect,  and  friendli- 
ness between  teacher  and  child.   The  "children  of  Florida"  will 
find  the  "teachers  of  Florida"  accepting  the  challenge  of  meet- 
ing their  individual  needs. 


20.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  57-58. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  36. 


CHAPTER  III 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

A  careful  consideration  of  individual  differences  Is 
necessary  in  making  school  experience  profitable  to  all  chil- 
dren.  These  differences  exist  in  many  forms  and  show  up  in 
one  child  either  singly  or  in  various  combinations.1  Although 
the  pre-school  child  has  been  developing  in  certain  basic  pat- 
terns of  growth,  individuality  appears  as  early  as  the  first 
breath  of  life,  for  each  child  starts  with  his  own  set  of  ge- 
netic elements.   These  genes,  contributed  directly  by  the  par- 
ents, are  the  biological  basis  of  his  individuality.   They  in- 
clude the  diversities,  "among  the  sets  of  each  parent,"  that  are 
unified  in  new  combinations  which  result  in  all  varieties  of 
structural,  physiological,  and  mental  differences  of  the  child. 
They  are  the  basis  of  a  large  degree  of  variation  among  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family.   In  general,  the  new  individual  will 
tend  to  approach  the  levels  of  other  members  of  the  family,  but 

there  is  always  the  possibility  of  marked  exceptions  (deviates) 

2 

--a  gifted  or  a  very  inferior  child.    The  case  studies  of  Donald 

and  Margie  clearly  illustrate  this  point.   All  case  studies 


1.  Ashael  D.  Woodruff,  The  Psychology  of  Teaching,  p.  104. 

2,  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  327-341. 
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showed  that  many  factors  are  Involved  in  the  child's  pre-school 
development.   Heredity  and  environment  determine  the  growth  of 
his  bone  structure,  the  co-ordination  of  his  muscles  and  phys- 
ical status.   The  brain  grows  at  a  tremendous  rate  during  this 
period,  reaching  almost  its  mature  bulk  before  the  age  of  six. 
The  mind  also  is  developing  rapidly.   The  child  is  acquiring  a 
number  of  fundamental  habits.   Never  again  will  his  mind,  his 
character,  his  spirit  advance  as  rapidly  as  during  this  pre- 
school  period.    He  now  has  a  persisting  individuality.   He  al- 
ters as  he  grows,  and  his  outlook  on  life  and  himself  changes 
as  he  matures  for  he  is  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment.4 The  case  study  of  Sarah  in  particular  revealed  the  en- 
vironmental effect  on  a  child  that  spent  a  great  deal  of  her 
life  moving  from  camp  to  camp  during  the  war.   Each  child  grows 
and  develops  in  his  own  individualistic  way;  he  acquires  his 
own  background  of  experiences,  inclinations,  preferences,  in- 
hibitions, and  modes  of  behavior. 

The  social  and  intellectual  needs  of  young  children 
are  fewer  and  simpler  than  those  of  more  mature  children.   They 
are  more  likely  to  find  an  environment  that  meets  their  needs, 
but  this  environment  will  not  continue  to  satisfy  them  as  they 
grow  older.   This  was  shown  in  a  study  of  canal-boat  children 
by  Gordon:   "the  intelligence  quotients  of  children  within  the 


3.  Arnold  Gesell,  The  Mental  Growth  of  the  Pre-School  Child, 

p.  11. 

4.  Arnold  Gesell,  The  First  Five  Years  of  Life,  p.  15. 
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same  family  decreased,  as  age  increased,"  indicating  that  the 
immediate  consequences  of  their  environment  were  much  less  se- 
rious to  younger  children  than  to  older  children. 

Research  also  showed  that  the  higher  the  vocational 
ratings  of  parents,  the  higher  are  the  average  mental  ratings 
of  children**  on  the  whole  although  there  are  exceptions. 

Skinner  also  refers  to  the  study  of  canal-boat  chil- 
dren  by  Gordon.   He  concludes  that  mental  growth  is  not  a  mere 
unfolding  process,  but  the  environment  itself  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  of  development,   Therefore,  the  school  has 
the  responsibility  of  directing  and  conserving  human  potential- 
ities.  All  levels  of  mental  ability  are  found  in  every  social 

rt 

and  economic  group.'   These  must  be  considered  when  providing  a 

program  to  meet  individual  differences  in  the  child.   Skinner 

very  aptly  sums  up  these  points  as  follows: 

Enlightened  educational  practice  will  seek  to  fur- 
nish every  individual  with  conditions  as  near  op- 
tional as  possible,  not  because  this  will  directly 
change  the  inherited  capacities  of  the  progenies  of 
these  individuals,  but  because  ordinarily  in  no  oth- 
er way,  at  present,  can  it  be  known  to  what  extent 
an  individual's  genetic  constitution  is  capable  of 
developing.® 


5.  The  Editorial  Committee,  "Meeting  Special  Needs  of  the  Indi- 

vidual Child,"  Nineteenth  Year  Book,  p.  247-250. 

6.  Hugh  Gordon,  Mental  and  Scholastic  Tests  Among  Retarded  Chil- 

dren, London,  Board  of  Education  (Education  Pamphlet  No. 
44)  1923  as  quoted  by  The  Editorial  Committee,  "Meeting 
Special  Needs  of  the  Individual  Child,"  Nineteenth  Year 
Book,  p.  248. 

7.  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  346-350. 

8.  Loc.  cit. 
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Thus  educators  will  take  into  account  the  part  heredity  and  en- 
vironment have  played  in  creating  a  wide  variance  in  the  child's 
interests,  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  abilities  during  the  pre- 
school period. 

Q 

Gesell   refers  to  environment  as  inflecting  prelimi- 
nary patterns.   It  determines  the  occasion  and  the  correlation 
of  many  behavior  aspects,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  basic  pro- 
gressions of  behavior  development.   "These  are  determined  by  in- 
herent, maturational  mechanisms." 

Werner  Wolf,10  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  "The 
Personality  of  Pre-School  Child"  says,  "The  child's  thought 
process,  his  emotional  world,  his  social  life  have  to  be  under- 
stood from  his  own  culture."   He  views  the  personality  of  the 
child  "as  variations  of  one  theme;  the  child's  search  for  his 
self."   All  his  behavior  appears  as  a  continuous  questioning, 
"Who  am  I?"   The  child  does  not  explore  the  world  to  gain  knowl- 
edge alone,  but  to  differentiate  himself  from  his  environment. 
He  has  wide  differences  in  self  expression,  reactions  to  fail- 
ure, and  social  contacts.   We  must  observe  his  various  forms  of 
expression,  his  play  activities,  drawings,  and  associations  to 
make  comparisons.   His  drawings  may  reflect  either  what  he 
wishes  to  have  or  what  he  fears  may  happen.   They  may  show  his 
feeling  of  security  or  insecurity.   If  a  child  draws  pictures 


9.  Arnold  Gesell,  First  Five  Years  of  Life,  p.  13. 

10.  Werner  Wolf,  The  Personality  of  the  Pre-School  Child,  p. 

vii  of  introduction,. 
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of  his  family,  we  can  determine,  by  noting  size  and  arrangement, 
"his  specific  attitude  toward  each  member  of  the  family  as  well 
as  his  wishes  concerning  them." 

Willard  C.  Olson   considers  personality  as  "an  inclu- 
sive term  which  emphasizes  the  growth  and  behavior  of  the  child 
as  a  whole."   The  child's  personality  is  intimately  connected 
with  his  development.   "It  has  a  past,  a  present  and  a  future." 
Personality  is  a  continuous  process  that  creates  and  "makes  for 
selective  awareness  of  the  environment."   During  the  pre-school 
years,  family  and  friends  have  been  shaping  the  child's  person- 
ality.  His  position  in  the  social  pattern  of  the  community  will 
be  reflected  in  his  social  behavior.   Knowing  this  the  teacher 
will  observe  the  conditions  under  which  certain  types  of  behav- 
ior occur  and  will  understand  what  the  child  is  attempting  to 
achieve  through  this  behavior.   She  will  recognize  his  personal- 
ity as  reflected  In  much  of  his  behavior  and  his  habitual  way  of 
response.   Individuality  as  reflected  in  his  physical,  mental, 
and  emotional  growth  has  created  a  distinct  personality  differ- 
ent from  all  others. 

Wolf13  does  not  follow  the  doctrine  that  the  child  is 
completely  conditioned  by  environment,  or  that  he  is  exclusively 


11.  Ibid.,  p.  93  and  134-142. 

12.  national  Education  Association,  Department  of  Elementary 

School  Principals,  "Meeting  Special  Needs  of  the  Individ- 
ual Child,"  Nineteenth  Yearbook,  Bulletin  (Vol.  XIX,  No. 
6)  Washington,  D.  C.:   1940.   p.  290-293. 

13.  Werner  Wolf,  p.  290. 
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a  product  of  heredity.   He  believes  that  a  personality  nucleus 
is  inborn  and  that  life  directs  the  development  of  it.   For 
example,  if  the  child  shows  extreme  motor  activities  these 
should  be  so  directed  that  they  can  be  carried  out  through  games, 
through  the  child's  social  relationships,  and  through  the  child's 
creative  activities.   By  regarding  the  child's  possibilities  and 
providing  for  them  we  are  "editing  the  material  of  the  child's 
personality."   We  are  helping  him  meet  his  individual  needs. 

In  this  study  of  individual  differences  emphasis  has 
been  on  the  pre- school  period  of  child  development.   This  over- 
all picture  is  essential  if  we  are  to  understand  the  individual- 
ity of  the  six  year  old. 

Gesell  4  gives  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
five  year  old:   He  is  no  longer  a  baby  but  has  surmounted  a  hill 
top.   He  is  almost  independent  in  his  ability  to  carry  out  ele- 
mentary routines  of  home  life.   "In  his  emotional  traits,  in 
his  general  intelligence  and  adaptability  ...  he  presents  a 
preliminary  version  of  the  ultimate  adult."   He  is  in  a  phase 
of  balanced  adjustment  to  his  environment.   He  has  been  acquir- 
ing skills  and  developed  individualistic  interests  and  attitudes. 

To  adapt  the  school  program  to  meet  these  individual 
differences  of  children  requires  the  study  of  all  aspects  of 
the  child's  development.   Data  should  include  pertinent  facts 
from  standardized  tests  and  informal  tests  of  capacity  and 
achievement.   Mental  tests  should  be  judged  only  as  indicating 


14.   Arnold  Gesell,  Child  From  Five  to  Ten,  p.  9-12. 
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his  mental  capacity.   Case  studies  similar  to  those  in  Chapter 

II  should  be  used  In  evaluating  the  child. 

15 

Woodruff   reminds  us  that,  although  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  children  who  are  intelligent  in  one  respect  to  be  intel- 
ligent in  others,  there  are  variations  of  capacity  within  each 
child.   Two  children  having  the  same  intelligence  quotient  may 
still  be  different  in  many  important  capacities. 

Therefore,  consideration  must  be  given  to  differences 
in  learning.   It  is  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  because  all 
Individuals  go  through  the  same  steps  of  learning,  they  all  do 
so  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  speed,  for  the  same  reasons,  with 
the  same  inner  emotional  reactions,  or  with  the  same  result. 
What  teachers  term  as  chronic  indifference  may  be  caused  by  a 
general  run-down  health  condition,  or  a  lack  of  a  wide  experi- 
ence background.   It  may  be  due  to  difference  in  aptitudes  and 
interests  or  developmental  status.   Children  differ  widely  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  accepted  by  the  group.   Their  feel- 
ing of  security  depends  upon  adequate  acceptance;  and  without 
security  learning  is  likely  to  suffer. 

We  must  study  the  child  in  a  sincere  way  and  appreciate 
the  things  that  are  important  to  him.   Skinner   states  that 
some  children  have  irregular  abilities  owing  to  genetic  or  phys- 
ical factors,  habits  or  environmental  background.   Ideally  then, 


15.  Ashael  D.  Woodruff,  The  Psychology  of  Teaching,  p.  96-99 

and  103. 

16.  Charles  E.  Skinner,  Educational  Psychology,  P.  358-359. 
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lt is  the  school's  responsibility  to  find  not  only  each  child's 
general  intellectual  level,  but  to  discover  also  his  special  ap- 
titudes or  weaknesses. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

You  cannot  hurry  human  growth. 

It  is  slow  and  quiet, 

Quiet  and  slow 

As  the  growth  of  a  tree. 

Only  when  its  roots  go  deep, 

Deep  within  the  earth  that  nourishes  it-- 

Its  own  earth, 

Its  own  soil-- 

itfill  its  branches  spread  wide, 

Wide  as  the  earth  is  wide.l 

In  this  age  of  haste  and  anxiety,  of  rapidly  moving 

events  and  developments,  we  lose  sight  of  the  slow  process  of 

growth  and  development.   We  forget  that  it  took  civilization  a- 

bout  a  billion  years  from  the  time  the  first  forms  of  animal 

life  appeared  to  reach  its  present  stage  of  development.   We 

forget  too  that  the  child  needs  time  to  grow,  to  develop  in  his 

p 
own  individual  way  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

Snyder  reminds3  us  that  "our  one  pair  of  feet  can 

tread  out  a  small  area,  .  .  .  our  one  pair  of  ears,  our  one  pair 

of  eyes  can  hear  and  see  only  fragments  of  the  wonders  of  the 

world  ..."  Yet  we  find  it  so  hard  to  let  the  child  live 

fully  in  his  own  world  and  at  his  own  pace  ...  to  provide  time 


1.  Agnes  Snyder,  "The  Roots  of  Growth,"  Childhood  Education, 

December  1945.   p.  169. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 

3.  Loc.  cit. 
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for  children  to  play  ...  to  develop  muscle  co-ordination,  to 
acquire  a  wealth  of  experiences.   "We  find  it  so  very  difficult 
to  accept  the  slow  pace  of  growth  from  infancy  through  child- 
hood, through  adolescence  into  maturity." 

Yet  the  life  cycle  of  the  child  by  Gesell4  shows  that 
"hirth  itself  was  preceded  by  ten  lunar  months  of  growth  in 
which  the  Zygote  became  an  embryo  and  the  embryo  a  fetus."   Af- 
ter birth  we  find  that  "physical  growth  is  a  modelling  process 
which  produces  changes  of  form  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  a 
basic  consistency  of  form."   ...  The  baby  remains  himself  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  is  constantly  changing.   In  viewing  the 
growth  pattern  we  find  that  although  there  is  a  basic  sequence 
of  development  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  individuality. 
Each  child  has  certain  basic  traits  and  growth  sequences  that 
are  both  typical  and  individual. 

The  substance  of  Arnold  Gesell1 s  chart  on  fields  of 
behavior  growth  from  the  embryonic  period  through  five  years  of 
age  is  as  follows: 

Four  fields  are  distinguished: 

1.  Motor  Behavior  (posture,  locomotion,  pre- 
hension, and  postural  sets} 

2.  Adaptative  Behavior  (capacity  to  perceive 
significant  elements  in  a  situation,  and  to 
use  present  and  past  experiences  to  adapt 
to  new  situations.} 

3.  Language  Behavior  (all  forms  of  communica- 
tions and  comprehension  by  gestures,  sounds 


4.  Arnold  Gesell,  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  Today, 

p.  15. 

5.  Arnold  Gesell,  The  Child  From  Five  to  Ten,  p.  9. 
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and  words. ) 
4.   Personal  -  Social  Behavior  (personal  re- 
actions to  other  persons  and  to  the  social 
culture. 6 

Through  these  studies  of  norms  we  are  able  to  compare 
patterns  of  growth.   However,  Gesell  cautions   that  such  a  char- 
acteristic behavior  profile  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  guide  in  de- 
termining whether  a  child's  behavior  is  well  balanced  in  the 
four  fields,  whether  his  maturity  level  is  above  or  below  the 
norms  presented;  for  "in  the  final  analysis  the  child  himself  is 
the  norm  of  the  last  resort.   We  are  interested  in  his  growth. 
From  time  to  time,  that  is,  from  age  to  age,  we  compare  him  with 
his  former  self;  and  this  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  method  of 
growth."   These  maturity  levels  also  reveal  the  necessity  of 
time  for  the  child  to  grow,  to  develop  muscle  co-ordination,  to 
acquire  worth-while  experiences. 

As  the  child  grows  and  develops  there  is  a  constant 
change  taking  place.   Reynolds'   study  reveals  the  human  organ- 
ism as  an  integrate  whole,  which  grows  through  interaction  of 
internal  and  external  forces  from  one  stage  of  development  to 
another,  with  orderliness  and  continuity  in  its  life  cycle. 

Dr.  Olson  defines   the  term  growth  as  "applied  to  all 
things  that  change  with  age."   The  child  grows  in  motor  control 


6.  Gesell,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

7.  Gesell,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

8.  Martha  Reynolds,  Children  From  Seed  to  Saplings,  p.  280-281. 

9.  Willard  G.  Olson,  "How  Children  Grow,"  National  Education  As- 

sociation Journal,  September  1947,  p.  436-437. 
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as  he  progresses  from  creeping  to  standing,  walking,  and  run- 
ning.  Language  shows  the  transition  from  baby  talk  to  words 
and  sentences.   Evidences  of  growth  in  school  are  found  in  the 
ability  to  pay  attention  longer  and  do  a  greater  variety  of 
things.   As  the  child  increases  in  his  ability  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  family  he  grows  socially.   Emotional 
growth  is  reflected  in  his  controlled  behavior  as  in  contrast 
to  his  uncontrolled  behavior  of  earlier  years. 

Dr.  Jersild  shows    the  importance  of  timing  and  child 
growth.   "What  we  try  to  teach  should  be  timed  in  relation  to 
the  child's  growing  powers."   There  are  many  interests  and 
skills  a  child  can  acquire  that  will  affect  his  adult  life.   He 
learns  to  have  feelings  about  himself,  to  be  friendly  or  hostile, 
frightened  or  comfortable,  to  get  along  with  others,  and  to  get 
along  with  himself.   "Within  the  child  there  is  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  grow."   He  wants  to  learn  and  discover,  and  as  his  ca- 
pacities develop  he  wants  to  use  them.   "Each  child  has  poten- 
tialities according  to  his  own  measure  and  design." 

Parents,  like  schools,  often  try  to  hurry  some  fea- 
tures of  child  training.   They  are  so  proud  when  the  child  can 
drink  from  a  cup  or  walk  at  an  early  age.   They  do  not  realize 
that  human  growth  cannot  be  hurried. 

Jersild' s  study   shows  that  "a  good  teacher  can  do  a 


10.  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  "Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum," 
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great  deal  to  ease  the  pressure  and  encourage  a  child  in  his 
plight."   She  realizes  "the  longer  an  unwholesome  emotional 
condition  prevails,"  the  stronger  his  maladjustments  are  like- 
ly to  be.   The  things  a  child  learns  in  early  life  "may  influ- 
ence his  ways  of  thinking  and  his  feelings  for  a  long  time  to 

come,"  for  they  become  a  part  of  him. 

12 

Olson  points  out   that  one  of  the  hazards  to  child 

growth  and  development  "is  the  discrepancy  between  what  a  teach- 
er or  parent  expects  and  what  the  child  is  able  to  produce  at 
his  level  of  maturity."   Repeated  frustrations  create  tensions 
that  upset  the  emotional  balance  of  the  child  and  alter  his  re- 
lationship with  parents  and  companions.   The  schools  of  today 
are  attempting  to  relieve  these  tensions  by  providing  programs 
in  which  the  child  has  happy  experiences,  by  working  at  his  own 

level  of  development. 

13 
According  to  Olson   social  growth  is  as  important  as 

individual  growth  to  the  child.   "Society  depends  upon  relation- 
ships among  people — in  families,  in  small  groups  as  in  class- 
rooms, in  voluntary  associations,  and  in  international  levels." 
Such  relationships  are  the  "basis  for  personal  security."   In 
school  we  find  the  child  who  is  unpopular  in  the  classroom  soon 
loses  interest  in  class  activities  and  frequently  resorts  to 


12.  Willard  C.  Olson,  "Hazards  to  Growth,"  National  Education 

Association  Journal,  November  1947,  p.  580-581. 

13.  Willard  C.  Olson,  "Human  Relations  in  the  Classroom," 

National  Education  Association  Journal ,  December  1947, 
p.  640-641. 
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escape  mechanisms.   This  was  shown  in  the  case  studies  of  Margie 
who  developed  babyish  tendencies  and  of  Ray  who  resorted  to  day- 
dreaming, until  they  found  security  in  the  social  relationships 
of  the  classroom. 

The  Philosophy  of  Growth 

Willard  C.  Olson's  philosophy  of  growth  4  "stresses 
the  ability  of  all  persons  to  make  gains  in  the  direction  of  de- 
sirable personal  and  social  goals."   The  child's  behavior  is 
viewed  in  a  sympathetic  manner  by  the  teacher  who  realizes  that 
the  philosophy  of  discipline  is  "growth  from  dependence  to  in- 
dependence" and  that  to  understand  this  she  has  to  get  at  the 
"root  causes." 

Her  pattern  of  work  in  the  classroom  is  one  in  which 
the  child  not  only  participates  but  has  some  share  in  the  plan- 
ning; "children  learn  what  they  experience."   Her  plan  of  teach- 
ing allows  for  individual  differences  in  children,  provides  pe- 
riods of  alternate  rest  and  activity,  and  encourages  creative 
expression  through  play,  art,  music,  and  dramatizations.   Through 
this  philosophy  "each  child  is  to  be  assisted  in  growing  accord- 
ing to  his  natural  design  without  deprivation  or  forcing  in  an 

environment  which  also  supplies  a  social  direction  to  his  a- 

ii  15 
chievement s . 
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"I  c 

Dr.  Jersild  advises   administrators  and  teachers  that 
the  approach  to  a  child  development  program  must  be  gradual. 
"it  is  tied  uo  the  principle  of  growth  and  it  takes  time  both 
for  a  child  and  for  a  program  to  grow."   It  takes  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  pupils,  with  parents,  and  with  the  resources 
that  might  be  used.   The  parents  themselves  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  understand  the  school  program  and  see  "what  the  school 

might  do." 

17 
Agnes  Snyder's   program  for  child  growth  "takes  into 

account  the  pace  at  which  children  grow."   It  "respects  the  in- 
dividuality of  every  child"  through  classrooms  "in  which  chil- 
dren respect  the  honest  efforts  of  each  other;  where  each  has  a 
secure  place  in  his  own  group."  And  finally  it  consists  funda- 
mentally of  guiding  the  child  "in  meeting  the  problem  of  living." 
In  providing  such  a  program  Agnes  Snyder  shows  that: 

We  need  to  dig  deep  down  to  the  roots  of  our  culture 
and  re-assess  our  values  .  .  .   Its  own  earth,  its 
own  soil--the  problems  of  living  as  they  confront  a- 
new  each  generation  .  .  .   Fundamentally  they  are  the 
same  for  every  generation  .  .  .  but  they  manifest 
themselves  differently  as  time  and  place  vary  ... 
Will  we  be  able  now  to  take  the  decisive  step  out  of 
the  power  age  and  carry  its  values  with  us  into  a 
new  age  of  respect  for  human  personality?!^ 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  America  has 

taken  a  decisive  step  in  providing  for  child  growth  and 
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development.   It  refers  to  the  elementary  school  as  "one  seg- 
ment of  one  part  of  a  continuous  life-long  process  of  develop- 
ment."  The  early  growth  of  a  child  is  "the  result  of  a  shifting 
of  balance,"  and  he  needs  to  be  guided  to  maturity  through  ex- 
periences which  challenge  the  learner  to  more  responsible  behav- 
ior."  Teachers  should  not  put  strains  on  persons  of  low  endow- 
ment, nor  let  low  ceilings  of  expectations  stunt  those  of  higher 

19 
capacity."    The  child  needs  to  be  placed  in  a  group  in  which  he 

(a)   is  wanted  and  accepted  by  others, 
lb)   has  chances  to  excel  as  well  as  chances  to  be 
excelled, 

(c)  has  tasks  in  which  he  has  reasonable  chances  for 
success,  and 

(d)  experiences  a  normal  interplay  with  the  group  so 
that  there  may  result  in  wholesome  personality 
and  social  development. 20 

The  teachers  of  America  are  studying  the  child  in  or- 
der to  know  him  "as  he  is,  to  consider  what  he  was,  and  to  en- 
visage what  he  may  become."21  They  "can  foster  in  the  children 
of  today  the  democratic  values,  the  social  insights  ...  which 
can  improve  social  living."  But  greater  still  "they  can  encour- 
age creative  endeavor  and  cultivate  in  the  living  and  learning 
of  children  those  values  which  alone  bring  a  better  world  into 
being."22 


19.  National  Education  Association  and  American  Association  of 

School  Administrators.   Education  Policy  Commission,  Edu- 
cation For  All  American  Children,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
1948.   p.  2-6. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  155-156. 


CHAPTER  V 
READINESS 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  child  development 
is  "readiness."   It  applies  not  only  to  the  initial  stages  of 
learning  but  to  all  subsequent  stages,  regardless  of  the  age 
of  the  child.   Schindler  defines  the  "readiness"  concept  as  ap- 
plying "to  all  learning  and  all  levels  .  .  .  ;"  he  maintains 
that  "improvement  in  readiness  Is  possible  regardless  of  the 
individual's  native  ability." 

We  have  seen  that  each  child  has  his  own  pattern  of 
growth  and  development  and  that  each  is  a  unique  individual. 
Through  Harrison's  study  we  can  visualize  the  child  from  a  read- 
iness point  of  view.   We  have  seen  that  children  have  a  stage  at 
which  they  walk,  talk,  and  form  other  individual  development 
patterns.   Now  we  see  the  child  in  regard  to  his  level  of  matu- 
rity.  In  doing  this  "we  find  that  readiness  to  do  things  ap- 
pears at  rather  definite  periods  or  within  certain  age  limits." 
We  find  too  that  these  age  limits  are  "comparatively  broad,  with 
individuals  coming  into  the  period  at  widely  varying  ages." 


1.  Alvin  W.  Schindler,  "Readiness  for  Learning,"  Journal  of 

the  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  March  1948, 
p.  301. 

2.  M.  Lucile  Harrison,  Reading  Readiness,  p.  2. 
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Olson  has  found  that  children  of  the  same  age  "differ  by  as 
much  as  four  or  five  years  in  their  maturation  process  and  their 
readiness  to  perform  tasks."   Thus  we  see  why  readiness  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  providing  for  satisfactory  learning  in 
the  child.   It  Is  based  on  "the  physical  and  mental  maturity, 
the  foundation  of  concepts,  the  command  of  language  or  the  so- 
cial and  emotional  adjustment"  of  the  child.   Readiness  factors 
demand  a  flexible  curriculum  adapted  to  "the  pupil's  potential- 
ities," because  "every  individual  possesses  readiness  for  learn- 
ing of  some  kind."   The  child  who  is  given  satisfying  experi- 
ences develops  a  "sense  of  adequacy,  self-confidence  and  readiness 

ti  5 
for  next  steps  or  new  challenges. 

The  readiness  development  of  children  is  important  to 
all  teachers,  but  to  the  first  grade  teacher  it  is  the  control- 
ling factor  in  developing  a  feeling  of  success  and  security,  the 
prerequisite  to  effective  learning.   Therefore,  the  initial  weeks 
of  school  are  directed  to  the  determining  of  readiness  in  pupils. 
Through  interviews  with  parents  and  observation  and  study  of  the 
group,  the  teacher  gathers  information  on  the  attitudes,  habits, 
background,  and  experiences  of  the  child.   She  obtains  data  con- 
cerning his  health  and  physical  development.   She  makes  records 
of  each  child's  height,  weight,  vision,  hearing,  and  disease 


3.  Willard  C.  Olson,  "Experiences  for  Growing,"  National  Edu- 

cation Association  Journal,  October  1947,  p.  502. 

4.  Schindler,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 

5.  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  for  All  American 

Children,  p.  125. 
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history.   She  consults  with  the  parents  and  the  school  nurse  a- 
bout  the  correction  of  physical  defects  found  in  the  child.   She 
gives  Intelligence  and  Reading  Readiness  tests  as  a  further  means 
of  evaluating  the  child's  readiness.   She  informs  parents  of  the 
readiness  program  and  encourages  them  to  visit  the  school.   The 
children  are  dismissed  at  noon  in  order  that  teachers  can  use 
the  afternoon  period  for  conferences  with  parents. 

During  this  period  of  evaluating  the  child  many  activ- 
ities for  enriching  the  experience  background  of  the  child  are 
carried  out.   Care  is  given  to  both  his  social  and  emotional  de- 
velopment.  The  teacher  provides  experiences  for  the  child  which 
give  him  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  success.   She  leads  him 
in  easy  steps  from  simple  to  more  complex  learnings  based  on  in- 
dividual needs  and  interests.   She  accepts  the  responsibility 
for  developing  readiness  whether  in  reading,  writing,  numbers, 
language,  or  any  other  kind  of  experience.   She  plans  the  day's 
program  so  that  the  children's  interests  and  activities  are  fo- 
cused on  experiences  which  lead  to  the  development  of  readiness. 

In  Schindler's  study   of  readiness  for  learning  we 
find  not  only  that  a  variety  of  factors  determine  readiness, 
but  also  that  a  deficiency  of  one  "tends  to  be  reflected  in  oth- 
ers," since  they  are  so  closely  Interrelated.   The  child  who  is 
hungry,  tired,  or  in  pain  may  lack  readiness  at  a  given  time. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  his  physical  development  follows  a 


6.   Alvin  W.  Schindler,  "Readiness  for  Learning,"  Journal  of  the 
Association  For  Childhood  Education,  March  1948,  p.  ?01- 
304. 
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pattern  that  cannot  be  hastened.   Therefore,  the  teacher  needs 
to  study  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  adjust  goals, 
materials,  and  procedures  to  it.   For  example,  primary  pencils 
and  crayons  and  large  sheets  of  paper  are  used  because  they  are 
adapted  to  the  muscle  development  of  the  young  child.   He  is 
not  physically  "ready"  to  use  the  finer  hand  muscles.   A  child 
with  normal  hearing  may  be  lacking  in  "auditory  discrimination" 
and,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  ready  for  reading.   Others  need  to 
learn  to  listen.   A  child  with  normal  vision  (20/20)  may  be  so 
lacking  in  visual  discrimination  that  he  has  to  be  taught  to 
notice  what  he  sees.   The  amount  of  visual  discrimination  will 
depend  upon  the  maturity  of  the  child's  eyes. 

"For  effective  learning  a  child  should  be  happy,  calm 
and  secure,"  Here  Schindler  is  referring  to  the  emotional  ad- 
justment of  the  child.  Such  factors  as  home  conditions,  social 
adjustment,  achievement  in  school  work,  his  reactions  to  diffi- 
culties, and  his  reactions  to  new  situations  will  influence  his 
emotional  adjustment.  For  this  reason  case  studies  were  cited 
by  the  investigator  to  show  the  various  levels  of  readiness  and 
also  the  wide  range  of  time  needed  by  different  children  to  make 
the  emotional  adjustment.  Some  respond  in  a  few  weeks;  others, 
in  a  few  months;  and  still  others  require  a  long  period  of  time. 

Closely  aligned  with  emotional  adjustment  is  the  child's 
social  adjustment.   Schindler  declares  that  the  "status  with 

7.  Loc.  cit, 

8.  Loc.  cit. 
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classmates  stimulates  the  feeling  of  security  which  is  condu- 
cive to  learning."   The  child's  school  attitudes  tend  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  social  adjustment.   Teachers  will  use  "group  morale 
as  a  means  of  more  effective  learning  as  well  as  to  the  elim- 
ination of  discipline  problems." 

Adequate  vocabulary  is  very  essential  to  readiness. 
The  child  that  is  immature  or  lacks  a  background  of  experiences 
will  need  much  oral  language  training.   The  child's  reading  vo- 
cabulary cannot  exceed  his  speaking  and,  possibly,  his  listen- 
ing vocabulary;  therefore,  he  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  extend  his  vocabulary. 

In  thinking  of  the  child's  language  ability  we  must 
consider  factors  other  than  vocabulary.   His  ability  in  language 
depends  upon  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing in  sentences;  it  requires  the  ability  "to  sense  relation- 
ships and  to  express  thoughts." 

First-hand  experiences  play  an  important  part  in  the 
child's  background  of  concepts.   New  concepts  can  be  built  up 
gradually  through  trips  and  excursions,  social  activities,  con- 
struction activities,  and  games. 

Interest  and  purpose  are  of  utmost  importance.   Through 

Q 

a  readiness  program  interest  is  aroused;  and,  as  Schindler  says, 
it  "arouses  and  sustains  the  self-activity  which  is  required  for 
learning." 


9.   Loc.  cit. 
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Reading  Readiness 

The  readiness  program  was  first  used  in  the  initial 
stages  of  primary  reading.   Educators  like  Harrison  and  Gesell 
found  that  admission  to  the  first  grade  on  the  basis  of  chrono- 
logical age  does  not  insure  that  the  child  is  ready  for  reading 
instruction. 

Experimental  evidence  gathered  by  Harrison   on  the 
study  of  non-readers  in  the  first  grade  showed  that  very  intel- 
ligent children  sometimes  fail  to  read  but  enjoy  being  read  to. 
Others  are  capable  of  reading  words  fluently  but  cannot  compre- 
hend what  is  read.   Some  are  too  unstable  emotionally  to  carry 
out  a  successful  reading  program.   Others  are  handicapped  by 
"meager  experiences,  malnutrition  or  lack  of  social  adjustment. 
These  children  need  not  be  classed  as  defectives;  instead  we 
must  merely  consider  them  as  unready  for  reading  in  some  respect." 

The  factors  that  Schindler  gave  as  influencing  "readi- 
ness for  learning"  apply  to  reading  readiness  as  well.   M.  Lucile 
Harrison,11  like  Schindler,  finds  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine one  single  factor  or  a  group  of  factors  that  are  most  sig- 
nificant in  fostering  readiness.   She  considers  some  as  distinct 
abilities,  while  others  may  be  thought  of  as  maturations  or  lev- 
els of  development.   Some  are  fostered  by  a  well  planned  teach- 
ing program;  others  require  inner  maturation.   Some  are  merely 
conditions  within  the  child's  environment  which  foster  certain 


10.  m.  Lucile  Harrison,  Reading  Readiness,  p.  3, 

11.  Loc.  cit. 
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abilities  and  levels  of  development. 

In  planning  the  reading  readiness  program  Harrison 

19 

considers  &  the  child's  physical  development,  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  personal  development.   She  finds  adequate  mental 
age,  good  vision  and  hearing,  emotional  stability,  and  adjust- 
ment to  school  of  major  importance  among  the  factors  involved 
in  a  reading  readiness  program. 

An  adequate  reading  readiness  program  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  child  provides  pupils  with  rich  and 
varied  experiences  in  language  development,  physical  development, 
and  social  development.   It  attempts  to  meet  "the  needs  of  all 
children  so  that  they  may  make  progress  in  groups  of  their  own 
age  level."13 

Gesell's  theory14  is  that  "many  of  the  reading  diffi- 
culties would  vanish  if  the  natural  process  of  maturation  were 
given  a  chance  to  assert  themselves."   He  refers  to  the  eruption 
of  the  sixth-year  molar  as  marking  a  transition  period  in  the 
child  which  "accentuates  inherent  differences  in  development  pat- 
terns."  The  school  needs  to  be  more  adaptive  in  meeting  these 
Individual  differences  through  reading  readiness  classes.   Non- 
readers  and  slow  readers  should  have  a  delayed  reading  program 
until  they  are  ready  for  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction. 


12.  Ibid.,  p.  3-50. 

13.  Mildred  Mead  Ivins,  "Child  Growth  and  Development,"  The 

Journal  of  the  Florida  Education  Association,  June  1948, 
p.  12. 

14.  Arnold  Gesell,  The  First  Five  Years  of  Life,  p.  312-313, 
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Gesell  recommends  a  program  of  visual  and  language  experiences 

to  precede  the  printed  page;  experiences  in  drawing,  in  reading 

pictures,  in  observation,  and  in  conversation.   Such  a  program 

obliges  teachers  and  parents  to  "take  more  intelligent  note  of 

individual  differences  in  visual  and  motor  abilities,  in  speech, 

in  social  experience  and  in  the  emotional  maturity  and  home  life 

of  school  beginners."   In  viewing  the  problem  of  readiness  Gesell 

states: 

The  problems  of  child  guidance  at  school  entrance 
cannot  be  envisaged  in  proper  perspective  except 
in  terms  of  the  antecedent  pre-school  years.   All 
growth  is  automatically  self-conditioning.   Past 
growth  modifies  present  growth  and  both  project 
themselves  into  the  future.   The  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  pre-school  period  rests  upon  the 
priority  of  this  period, 15 

The  factors  that  apply  to  readiness  for  learning  and 
reading  also  apply  to  number  readiness.   Number  work  should  be 
presented  gradually  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  first-hand  experi- 
ences.  Children  need  many  concrete  experiences  with  number  sit- 
uations before  they  can  distinguish  numDcrs  and  grasp  the  proc- 
ess of  the  number  system.   The  teacher  will  make  use  of  many 
simple  quantitative  situations  as  appropriate  opportunities  for 
developing  number  readiness  in  children. 

The  teachers  of  Florida  "have  assumed  that  it  is  their 
fxrst  obligation  to  the  child  to  take  him  at  whatever  level  he 
may  be  and  do  all  possible  to  build  a  readiness  for  successful 


15.   Ibid.,  p.  314. 
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work  at  both  that  level  and  at  subsequent  levels."    The  pro- 
gram for  Florida  children  will  be  based  on  their  ability  to 
progress  from  one  level  of  development  to  another,  conditioned 
by  their  interests,  their  successes,  and  their  readiness  for 
taking  the  next  learning  step.   School  will  become  a  happy  ex- 
perience. 


16.  The  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Florida  State  College  for  Wom- 
en, "A  Guide  to  Improved  Practice  in  Florida  Elementary 
Schools,"  Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  134. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  teachers  of  America  are  beginning  to  recognize 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  as  a  major  ideal  of  the  A- 
merican  people.   They  have  "a  sincere  respect  for  every  child; 
a  clear  sense  of  obligation  to  help  every  child;"1  since  they 
recognize  that  every  human  being  is  inherently  valuable. 

The  teachers  of  America  have  the  responsibility  of 
developing  favorable  relationships  between  the  child,  school, 
and  home.   Through  this  closer  relationship  each  child  will  be 
better  understood.  He  will  be  given  work  he  is  capable  of  do- 
ing, and  he  will  acquire  a  sense  of  security  and  well  being. 
Each  child  will  be  recognized  as  an  individual  with  his  own  pat- 
tern of  learning,  growth,  and  development.   Consideration  will 
be  given  to  his  maturity,  for  some  undesirable  behavior  reac- 
tions are  the  result  of  immaturity.   Teachers  will  recognize 
social  maladjustments  as  signs  of  inner  needs  for  satisfaction 
rather  than  acts  of  deliberate  malice. 

The  individuality  of  each  child  will  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  his  own  background  of  experiences,  inclinations,  pref- 
erences, inhibitions,  and  modes  of  behavior.   Home  and  community 
environment  has  created  a  wide  variance  in  his  interests, 


1.   American  Council  on  Education.   Commission  on  Teacher  Edu- 
cation.  Helping  Teachers  Understand  Children,  Staff  of 
the  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.  C.:   1945.   p.  461. 
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aptitudes,  capacities,  and  abilities.   Individuality  &s  reflect- 
ed in  his  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  growth,  have 
created  a  distinct  personality  different  from  all  others. 

Each  child  will  be  recognized  for  his  unique  and  indi- 
vidual pattern  of  growth.   Teachers  will  take  into  account  the 
life  cycle  of  child  development  and  the  slow  pace  of  growth  from 
infancy  through  childhood,  through  adolescence  into  maturity. 
Since  they  are  interested  in  his  growth  they  will  compare  him 
with  his  former  self  to  get  an  insight  into  his  method  of  growth. 
They  will  not  expect  him  to  do  what  he  is  incapable  of  doing. 
The  child  will  be  assisted  in  growing  according  to  his  natural 
design  without  deprivation  or  forcing  in  an  environment  which  al- 
so supplies  a  social  direction  to  his  achievements. 

Each  child  will  be  considered  in  regard  to  his  "readi- 
ness development."   Readiness  applies  to  all  learning  and  all 
levels.   It  is  based  on  the  maturity  of  the  child  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  the  command  of  language,  foundation  of  concepts, 
and  social  and  emotional  adjustments.   It  requires  a  flexible 
program  adapted  to  the  pupil's  potentialities.   Since  all  learn- 
ing is  based  on  experience,  the  child  with  satisfying  experiences 
develops  an  interest  and  readiness  for  next  steps  in  learning. 
The  teacher  therefore  will  provide  experiences  for  the  child  which 
give  him  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  success.   She  will  lead 
him  in  easy  steps  from  simple  to  more  complex  learnings  based  on 
his  readiness  development. 

School  becomes  a  happy  and  a  successful  experience. 
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